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The 3 Big requirements in 
Airplane Tires — 


Strength 

Lightness 

Shock- 

Absorption 


Strength, Light Weight and Shock 
Absorbing Ability 

An exacting balance of these necessary require- 
ments is fully expressed in Goodrich Airplane 
Tires. The same skilful workmanship and care 
which have made Goodrich Silvertown the lead- 
ing automobile tire are employed. 

The name Goodrich on any rubber aeronauti- 
cal equipment is your protection and a pledge of 
utmost reliability. 
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Shock Absorber Cord Airplane Tires 

Laced-on-type W indshield for airplane tires 
Leak-proof Tank Covers 
Qammeter Airship and Balloon Valves 
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motor — gear pump positive feed gasoline system; also 7 gal. gravity tank. Dual control side by side in 
rear cockpit — adjustable horizontal stabilizer 


Complete with all instruments, ready to fly at our Held, price $8,500.00 
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WRIGHT 
AIR-COOLED 
ENGINES 
DECREASE 
THE COST 
OF FLYING! 


T hrough four years of continual production 
with steadily improving manufacturing methods 
Wright200H.P.air-cooledengineshave been brought 
to a point where the selling price is low as compared 
with any type of new gasoline engine and extremely 
favorable in the case of new aviation engines. 

Nor is the reasonable first cost the only factor. 
The durability of the Whirlwind Engine has been 
sufficiently proved so that at least 300 hours can 
reasonably be anticipated without overhaul 
of any kind, and the facility with which 
inspection adjustments and minor repairs 
can be made without engine removal pre- 
vents the loss of valuable flying time. 

The elimination of maintenance cost 
and danger liability of water radiation 
systems and the decrease in cost of 



spare parts due to the unit construction of the 
engine add still other factors to the decreased cost 
of flying. 

Peru, Brazil, Cuba, Canada and other foreign 
governments are using Wright Whirlwind Engines. 
The commercial possibilities of these engines are 
exemplified in the recent installation of sixteen 
Whirlwind Engines in the planes of Huff-Daland 
Dusters, Inc., Georgia, who are taking important 
contracts for fruit tree and cotton boll 
weevil dusting. Impartial aeronautical and 
industrial engineers have decided that a 
considerable saving can be made by using 
air-cooled engines. 

Bulletin No. 8-A containing a general 
description and technical information will 
be forwarded on request. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 

Paterson, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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Great Silence 

I N the early days of the automobile, while the chain drive 
was still used and proper mufflers had not been invented, 
one often heard people say how noisy it would be if such con- 
traptions caine into general use. Automobiles have come, but 
they have discredited the prophecies of the early pessimists 
by becoming quieter than horse drawn vehicles. The silencing 
of the automobile was accomplished deliberately, bnt much of 
it came about because noise meant friction and wear and the 
quieter engine was more efficient. 

Today, when a Martin Bomber or an F5L roars overhead, 
awaking one’s early morning slumbers, or shattering the peace 
of an evening, even an aviation enthusiast has visions of a 
terrible future when the whole heavens will pulsate to the 
whirling beat of propellers. At present, aviation has more 
fundamental problems to consider than the disturbance of 
mere ground crawling mortals, but once these problems are 
on the way to solution, the problem of noise will assume 
greater importance. In fact, even now, the deafening noise 
of traveling by plane is an important factor in deterring 
passengers from commercial air lines. A silent plane would 
also have great advantages in machine gun and bombing 
surprise raids, and an observer would see a great deal more 
if the ground troops were not all aware of this presence be- 
fore he could see them. 

Long stacks and cowled engines have quieted the power 
plant, but the aerodynamic noises which may be the key to 
much inefficiency are still practically an untouched field. 
The whirr of a propeller, or its pop and crackle when its 
peripheral speed approaches that of sound, is undoubtedly 
an indication of a lack of efficiency. When the power plant 
is functioning the whistling of the wires is not noticed, but 
in a glide one hears a variety of sounds which indicate a 
broken air flow and wasted power, just as certainly as a 
squeak in an automobile indicates friction and wear. Of 
course, it docs not take much power to produce these sounds 
but as we reach ultimate refinement in design, all the avail- 
able power will be utilized and airplanes will become quieter. 


New Aircraft 

I T has always been a feature of the annual Royal Air Force 
Displays to have a “fly past” of new types of aircraft. 
In recent years the custom has arisen of making this the first 
public announcement of the new types that are developed. 
There is no corresponding event in this country. Several 
new designs have appeared at some of the national race meets 
but these machines were there as entrants in some event or 
merely as transportation for some officer, not primarily to be 

It would be an excellent thing if such a “fly past” were 
made a feature of our national air meets. While it is true 


that our service squadrons are mounted on reconditioned war- 
time machines for the most part, it is not true that there has 
been no development of new types. Our latest pursuit planes 
are the best in the world. The winner and the runners up 
in the recent observation plane contest are superior to those 
of any other air power. Several very interesting designs for 
attack planes, transports, ambulances, etc. have been produced. 
If the best of these machines were given a public showing, 
the public would have more faith in American designers and 
would be induced to inquire why the military and naval air 
services are not better equipped. 


Radio 

O NE of the features of the aerial participation in the 
Joint Army and Navy Maneuvers at Hawaii was the 
extensive use of radio, both in the air and on the ground. 
Major Brant stated in his review of the problem that the 
Air Sendees stationed in Hawaii should devote considerable 
time to radio training. This is true in this country as well. 
Air Sendee personnel seem to regard radio as being all very 
well in its way but of doubtful use to them. 

This condition is not the fault of the members of the 
Service Squadrons. As has been the case with practically all 
other military materiel, the War left the Army and Navy Air 
Sendees an enormous amount of war-time radio apparatus. 
This apparatus was the best in the world in 1918, but is quite 
obsolete now. In consequence of our policy of using up this 
materiel in the interest of economy, and building new designs 
in experimental quantities only, the average squadron officer 
is not aware of the tremendous advances that have been made. 

Modern equipment is now being issued for service test. The 
few sets that have been issued to the flying fields are being 
used in an increasing variety of ways, as the squadrons be- 
come acquainted with their capabilities. One of these has 
been the reporting of events and the retransmission of the 
reports by broadcasting stations. The use of reliable radio 
apparatus is modifying aerial observation and spotting by 
permitting much more extensive reports and a more rapid 
interchange of signals than has been the case heretofore. 

Another application of modern equipment is voice con- 
trolled maneuvers. This in itself is nothing new. President 
Wilson gave orders to a formation in the air in 1918. This 
was only in the nature of a demonstration. The equipment 
then available did not permit of this being done as a regular 
part of the work over the lines. In fact, it was only in the 
later stages of the war that formation flying became compul- 
sory. In the next war, after aircraft production gets started, 
anything smaller than a squadron will very likely be cut off 
and destroyed. Radio is a necessity for the effective control 
of this number of machines. The air force that has the best 
developed radio, both materiel and operating personnel, will 
have a great advantage. 



Superchargers 

By DAVID GREGG 

Research Engineer, Engineering Division, McCook Field 


The basic factor which determines the power output of an 
internal combustion engine is the weight of fuel burned in 
a given time. However, for proper combustion a fixed ratio 
must be maintained between the fuel and the air, hence it 
may he said that the power depends directly on the weight 
of air used. The volume of air used at each stroke is con- 
slant, but the weight depends upon the engine speed, throttle 
opening, resistance through the intake valves, etc. 

Concurrent with the development of the internal combustion 
engine, attempts have been made to increase the weight of 
air burned in any given engine by some external device. 
For example, most Diesel engines have separate cylinders for 
compressing and delivering air to the power cylinders in ex- 
cess of the quantity that these cylinders would ordinarily 
suek in. A supercharger is simply an external air pump 
designed to supply this extra air. In an aviation engine it 
is used to maintain constant density of intake air as higher 
altitudes are reached and the surrounding atmospheric pres- 
sure decreases. 

For a supercharger to be economically applied to an air- 
plane engine three factors must be considered, namely: 
weight, bulk and fuel consumption. The Liberty engine 
weighs with water approximately 920 lb. and develops 420 
b.hp. At 25,000 ft. this brake horsepower is only 162.5 or 
38.7 per cent of the sea level power. The weight per horse- 
power at this altitude is 5.66 lb. per hp. The actual weight 
of a supercharger to maintain approximately sea level power 
on the Liberty engine is 182 lb. which includes the increased 
weight of the cooling system. The total weight of the super- 
charged Liberty engine is 1102 lb., the power output at 

25,000 ft. is 400 lip., and the weight per horsepower is 2.75 
lb., or less than one-half of that of the unsupercharged engine. 
The power of the nnsupercliarged Liberty would have to be 
increased to 246 per cent to bring it up to that of the super- 
charged engine. It is obvious that such an increase would 
be impossible without greatly increasing the weight and bulk 
of the engine. 

In fuel consumption the supercharged engine has a decided 
advantage, hs the constant density of intake air maintained 
by the supercharger keeps the specific fuel consumption at 
approximately the nonmU rate, while the specific fuel con- 
sumption of the unsnpercliarged engine increases 12.8 per 
cent in 25,000 ft. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that a supercharger can 
be economically applied to an aviation engine and is an 
actual necessity for high altitude flying. 

Classification 

As a supercharger is nothing more or less than an air pump, 
there are several types available for consideration. First, 
is the piston type or compressor. This operates at low speeds, 
is complicated and bulky mechanically, and, although having 
a high efficiency, is altogether too large and heavy to be con- 
sidered for aviation purposes. 

The second classification is the rotary blower, such as a 
gear pump, vane pump or Roots blower. Pumps of this type 
are less bulky than the piston type, operate at speeds as high 
as 5,000 r.p.m. with an efficiency of perhaps 60 per cent. 
The Roots blower has certain mechanical disadvantages due 
to the gear train necessary to give the two rotating impellers 
the proper angular rotation. The clearances must be sufficient to 
prevent the impellers from rubbing together, or from rubbing 
against the compressor housing and yet must be small enough 
to prevent excessive leakage of air. As the pressure rise with 
this type of pump is independent of speed, it is used with 
some success as an automobile supercharger. 

The third classification is the centrifugal compressor which 
consists simply of an impeller rotating in a closed casing. 
It is extremely simple mechanically as it has only one moving 


part; it operates at very high speeds and has a slightly better 
efficiency than the rotary blower. The type of pump used 
for the compressor must be considered in connection with 
the method of drive. In large multi-engine airplanes it is 
possible to use a separate driving engine such as a 150 hp. 
Hispano engine or similar engine with a pump which supplies 
air both to the driving engine and to the other engines of the 
airplane. A separate drive of this nature is equally as reli- 
able as the other engines installed in the airplane and the 
failure of the supercharger will not affect the operation of the 
other engines at low altitudes. 



The supercharger may also be geared directly to the engine 
which it supercharges and, in this ease, its reliability is de- 
pendent upon the gear drive. A rotary blower, such as the 
Roots, can be built to operate at crankshaft speed; however, a 
double set of gears, one on each side of the two impellers 
in the Roots blower, are necessary to provide the proper 
angular rotation of the blower and keep the impellers from 
rubbing. These gears are necessary regardless of whether or 
not the blower is driven at crankshaft or higher speeds. 
While some experimental work has been done by the National 
Advisory Committee on this type of blower, it is not yet pos- 
sible to draw any definite conclusions as to its ultimate success 
in large units, and it certainly offers more mechanical com- 
plications than the centrifugal type. 

When the centrifugal blower is driven by direct gearing 
from the engine a gear ratio of from 8 to 1 to 15 to 1 is neces- 
sary as the blower must operate at speeds between 20,000 and 

30,000 r.p.m. in order to reduce the size of the compressor 
and to provide a sufficient compression ratio. The high speed 
of the impeller when geared directly to the engine involves 
considerable difficulties in the gear train and bearings due to 
the inertia of the moving parts. The Engineering Division 
has done a great deal of experimental work along these lines 
and has had no difficulty with gear trains operating at pitch 
speeds as high as 7,000 ft./min. Ball and roller bearings 
have been used in these installations to maintain accurate gear 
centers and to reduce the friction and lubricating difficulties. 
The problem of ball bearings at these high speeds is one of 
centrifugal stress in the bearing itself rather than loads im- 
posed by the operation of the supercharger. It is yet un- 
certain whether or not it will be possible to successfully 
operate anti-friction bearings at such high speeds and still 
have them thoroughly dependable over a long period of time. 
The inertia of the impeller and the moving parts and the 
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fact that they are directly geared to the engine causes frequent 
fatigue failures, due to the transmission of engine vibration 
and torsional vibration of the crankshaft through the gear 
train. In the smaller sizes, geared superchargers have oper- 
ated quite successfully without mechanical difficulties and have 
shown reasonable reliability over long periods of time. 

Another method of drive is by means of a gas turbine de- 
veloped first by M. Rateau of France and later by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. for the Air Service. It offers probably the 
simplest and most reliable method of drive for an airplane 
supercharger. The speed of the gas turbine is very high 
coinciding with the necessary speed of a centrifugal com- 
pressor, and as developed by the Engineering Division at the 
present time the superchargers are reliable and run practically 
without attention. As there is no mechanical connection 
between the supercharger and the engine it is not affected by 
variation in engine speed, or by vibration within the engine 
itself. The control is extremely simple and the installation 
rugged and reliable. 

Either n geared or turbo supercharger used with the Liberty 
engine to maintain sea level presure at 20,000 ft. requires ap- 
proximately 56 hp. In the geared supercharger the power is 
taken directly from the crankshaft of the engine, and there- 
fore a Liberty engine to maintain its full power output at 

20,000 ft. must develop at the crankshaft 476 hp. The power 
required to drive the supercharger is partially recovered, as 
the engine has its carburetor air supplied at 14.17 lb. per 
pressure and exhausts at only / lb, per sq. in. pressure. The 
combustion space at the end of the exhaust stroke is therefore 
filled with gas at only 7 lb. pressure and on the intake stroke 
the engine takes in r.ot only the volume of air equal to the 
displacement of the piston but also sufficient volume to fill 
the combustion space up to the pressure of the intake air. 
The additional volume of gas taken into the cylinders and the 
low atmospheric pressure of the exhaust produces an increase 
in the mean effective pressure which practically compensates 
for the power required to drive the supercharger. At lower 
altitudes, however, this is not the case. Take for example 
flying just at sea level. There is a minimum power required 
to drive the supercharger, which in this case is between 20 
and 30 hp. At sea level the supercharger is not supplying 
addit’onal power to the engine, so the actual output of the 
engine will be 420 hp. less this minimum power required to 
drive the supercharger. In other words, a gear driven super- 
charger develops less than normal horsepower at low altitudes 
and will maintain approximately full normal horsepower at 
the rated altitude of the supercharger. 



Liberty type supercharger of the Ceneral Electric Co., installed on a 
DH4 plane of the Air Service Engineering Division 


The turbo supercharger derives its power from the residual 
heat and energy left in the exhaust gas at the end of the ex- 
pansion stroke. The gas is collected in a manifold, discharged 
through a series of nozzles onto a turbine wheel mounted on 
the same shaft as the impeller. At altitude, the exhaust gas 


is kept slightly above sea level pressure, and expands through 
the nozzles to an atmospheric pressure of approximately 7 
lb. per sq. in. The energy taken from the gas during this 
pressure drop is sufficient to drive the turbine and supply a 
full charge of intake air at sea level pressure. The control 
is by means of a gate which allows the unused portion of the 
exhaust gas to discharge directly to the atmosphere. At the 
ground the gate is kept wide open and the exhaust is dis- 
charged at atmospheric pressure, so that the supercharger 
places no load on the engine at sea level. It should also be 
noted that at altitudes the power output of the engine does 
not exceed its normal output on account of the supercharger, 
whereas in the gear drive the crankshaft must transmit not 
only the normal horsepower of the engine but also the neces- 
sary horsepower required to drive the supercharger. The 
first problem in the design oi a turbo supercharger was the 
extreme heat of the exhaust gits. This is in the neighborhood 
of 1,500 deg. F. Difficulty was encountered with the mani- 
folds and nozzle boxes used to eonvey the gas to the turbine 
wheel. The joints between the exhaust ports and manifolds, 
and between the various parts of the manifolds would crack 
and leak, the nozzle box and nozzle ring would warp and 
distort and frequently rub against the turbine wheel. The 
turbine buckets rotating at better than 20,000 r.p.m. were 
severely stressed and as the elastic limit of their material was 
reduced by the high temperature of the gas in which they 
operated the buckets frequently pulled out and broke. In 
the compressor end difficulties were met with the bearings, 
methods of mounting, and minor construction details. 

Difficulties Removed 

The Engineering Division after five or six years steady 
development and experimental work on the turbo supercharger 
has overcome practically all former difficulties. The mani- 
folds are joined together by flexible expansion joints wrapped 
with asbestos tape and covered with a steel clamp. These 
joints maintain the necessary pressure and are flexible enough 
to allow for expasion and contraction without stressing the 
manifolds or other structure. The supercharger has been 
mounted on the side of the airplane with the turbine w\jjaL> 
overhung, and exposed to the slipstream of the propeller. 
In this way the buckets are kept cool, tile exhaust gas is 
discharged freely to the atmosphere without unnecessary back 
pressure, and the operating conditions are much more favor- 
able than in the former nose type supercharger. The bearings 
have been simplified and at the present it is very unusual to 
have any bearing trouble, in spite of the fact that speeds as 
high as 34,000 r.p.m. have been maintained. Developments 
are now under way to replace plain babbitted bearings of 
the turbo supercharger by ball and roller bearings which will 
lie packed with lubricating fluid and will remove the necessity 
for pressure oil feed to the supercharger, and drain lines from 
the bearings. This will simplify the installation and make 
it unnecessary to consider ihe lubrication of the supercharger 
except at long intervals, when the lubricant in the bearings 
will be renewed by means of a grease gun, such as the Alemite 
or other high pressure system. 

The early difficulties in supercharging were not with tile 
supercharger alone, many changes were found necessary in the 
engines to which the supercharger was applied. In fact, 
overcoming of these latter difficulties was equally as im- 
portant as the development of the supercharger itself. 

When air is compressed its temperature is raised due to the 
heat of adiabatic compression. As the supercharger is not 
100 per cent efficient, the turbulence, friction losses, etc. 
increase the temperature of the compressed air. When this, 
air was pumped to the carburetors the resulting mixture 
temperature was so high that preignition would occur on full 
throttle running at altitude. The obvious solution was the 
addition of an air cooler, located between the supercharger 
and the carburetors, to reduce the air temperature to a point 
at which the engine would run satisfactorily without preig- 
nition or detonation. In spite of the air cooler, the mixture 
temperature at altitude is hotter than the mixture in an un- 
snperchnrged engine. It has been found that spark plugs 
with small electrodes soon become incandescent and are 
themselves a contributing factor to preignition. Plugs with 
larger electrodes having adequate cooling surface overcame 




this trouble. In a number of eases where spark plugs with 
the porcelain insulation were used, the porcelain cracked, 
pieces fell in the engine cylinder and were blown out with 
the exhaust gases into the turbine wheel and the pieces of 
porcelain striking the buckets moving at very high velocity 
completely wrecked them. For this reason, mica plugs are 
used on all turbo-supercharged engines. 


In order to relieve the pilot of the necessity of continually 
watching his supercharger operation, an automatic control 
has been devised which will maintain sea level pressure at 
any altitude without attention on the pilot’s part. The first 
of these controls worked satisfactorily up to 10,000 to 12,000 
ft., but was not sufficiently powerful to maintain constant 
adjustment above that altitude. Tests are being carried on 
and it is quite possible to build an automatic control in the 
light of our present knowledge which will satisfactorily re- 
lieve the pilot of the necessity of continually adjusting the 
supercharger. 

In connection with the supercharger, two special instru- 
ments are used. One is a differential fuel pressure gage which 
shows the difference in pressure between the fuel in the feed 
line and in the carburetor float chamber. The other is a pres- 
sure gage which shows the supercharger air pressure either 
in Ib./sq. in. or in feet altitude. The former gage is now 
replacing the latter type and the pilot by operating the super- 
charger control maintains the carburetor pressure at sea level, 
or 14.7 lb. per sq. in. 


Cear driven supercharger on a Curtiss DI2 

The next serious difficulty was with the fuel systems. On the 
old machines the pressure system was used, but as the engine 
was supercharged and the pressure in the carburetor bowl 
increased, an excessive pressure was required in the gas tank 
to force the fuel in the carburetor against the supercharger 
pressure. Fuel pumps were then tried but it was found 
that they would not work satisfactorily unless they were 
logrted lower than the level of the fuel in the tank, as at 
high altitudes the fuel would vaporize and could not be lifted 
to the level of the pump. The present satisfactory fuel 

located lower than the fuel tank. Fuel flows to the pump by 
gravity and is pumped through a supercharger relief valve 
to the carburetors. This relief valve consists of a spring 
loaded valve on which is maintained the same air pressure 
as the supercharger maintains in the carburetor. The valve 
therefore keeps a constant differential between fuel in the feed 
line and in the carburetor float bowl. 

The additional power output of a supercharged engine re- 
quires approximately 30 per cent increase in the radiating 
surface, for, although the air temperature at altitudes is much 
lower than that at the ground, the density of the air is so 
much lower that the cooling effect per square foot of radiator 
surface decreases. Eighty degrees Centigrade is an ideal 
operating temperature for an airplane engine. If this tem- 
perature is maintained at high altitudes, a point is reached 

pherie pressure. It is therefore necessary to seal the entire 
cooling system and have a pressure relief valve which will 
not open until a pressure greater than atmospheric is reached. 

The torque of a supercharged engine is practically con- 
stant with increasing altitude and as the propeller torque 
decreases with altitude, the propeller will speed up. For this 
reason, a larger propeller must be used which holds down 
■the engine r.p.m. at the ground and allows it to speed up 
and maintain its normal r.p.m. at the designed altitude of the 
combined unit. 

In the earlier tests no suitable oxygen system was available 
and a small hand controlled system was made up using com- 
pressed oxygen in bottles. The pressure was reduced as 
through a Rego reducing valve, and the oxygen delivered 
directly to the pilot’s mouth through a flexible rubber hose. 
This system is reliable and, although somewhat wasteful of 
oxygen, it has not been replaced up to the present time al- 
though the Material Section has achieved some success with 
a liquid oxygen system, which is more pleasant to use than' 
the compressed oxygen as there is no taste whatsoever. 


The application of the supercharged engine to airplanes 
increased the performance which it was possible to obtain. 
For pursuit work the first installation was made on an Orenco 
having a 300 hp. Hispano engine. The ceiling of the ship 
unsupcrchargcd was approximately 22,000 ft., and with the 
supercharger, somewhat better than 33,000 ft. The ceiling 
of the Martin Bomber without load has been raised from 

14.000 ft. to approximately 28,000 ft. by means of the super- 
charger, while the ceiling with full militarv load has been 
increased from 7,000 to better than 12.000 ft. A DH4 with 
full military load and supercharger will reach an altitude of 

28.000 ft. against approximately 18,000 ft. unsupercharged. 
It should he noted, however, that all of these installations have 
been made on existing airplanes, and that, with one exception, 
no airplanes have been designed to take full advantage of 
the supercharged engine. It is therefore reasonable to as- 
sume that even better results will be obtained when this is 
done. The one exception the Korbcr-Boulton COS, which was 
designed around the supercharged engine, successfully broke 
the world’s altitude records, earning weights of 250, 500 and 

1.000 kg. Ill addition, ^it had a ceiling of around 34,000 ft. 

signed to accommodate either a gear driven or turbo super- 
charger and practically all engines that are used in the Air 
Service from now on will be equipped with some tvpe of 
supercharger. 


Model Enthusiasts in England 


The New Mail Routes 

Details of the Advertisements for Bids for the First Routes 
to be operated under the Kelly Bill 


Postmaster General New issued advertisements for bids for 
eight new air mail routes, on July 15. Sealed proposals for 
these routes will be received at the office of the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General until 4.30 p. m., Sept 15, 1925. 
A bond of $2,000 is required with each bid. The authority 
for these routes is contained in an Act of Congress approved 
Fob. 2, 1925 and commonly known as the Kelly Bill. The 
detailed regulations were given on pages 458 and 459, Vol. 
XVIII of the April 27, 1925 issue of Aviation'. 

The routes are all designed to connect with the present 
air mail services operated by the department. The schedules 
have been prepared requiring an average flying speed of ap- 
proximately 90 mi./hr. The department realizes that in some 
instances, due to weather conditions, etc'., it may be impossible 
to maintain such an average but on the other hand when con- 
ditions are favorable it may be possible to cover the distance 
in even better time. Proper allowances will be made in all 
such cases. The schedules follow: 






9C 


The department reserves the right to modify or change these 
schedules if the needs of the sendee demand and operating 
conditions will permit. Proposal blanks may be obtained 
from postmasters on the various routes, or from the office of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General. 

On the route on which is located Dallas and Fort Worth, 
it is intended that a landing field for receiving and delivering 
mail shall be located approximately mid- way between these 
cities. This also applies to the case of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. 

Bidders should state the number of planes it is proposed 
to provide for carrying the mails on the route (including the 
number in reserve for each plane in the air) ; description of 
planes, showing number of engines, horsepower, speed, cruising 

Bidders and their sureties are urged to acquaint themselves 
fully with the laws of Congress relating to contracts for car- 
rying the mails and to familiarize themselves with require- 
ments set forth in this advertisement and with the service to 
be performed before they assume any liability as bidders or 
sureties, so as to prevent misapprenhension or cause of com- 
plaint thereafter. 

Bidders will be required to furnish bond with two or more 
individual sureties approved by a postmaster of the first, 
second, or third class, which bond must be acceptable to the 
Postmaster General, such sureties to be shown to the owners 
of real estate valued above all incumbrances at an amount 
double the amount of the bond required, or a surety company 
which has complied with the provisions of the acts approved 
Aug. 13, 1894, and March 23, 1910. A list of such surety 
companies may be found on page 59 of the Official Postal 
Guide for July, 1924, a copy of which is furnished each post- 
master. 

Mail compartments in all planes to be made fireproof to 
the satisfaction of the Post Office Department. 

When a bid is signed by an incorporated company, it should 
be accompanied by evidence of the authority of the person 
signing the bid so to sign on behalf of the company. Such 
evidence may be a certified copy of the proceedings pursuant 
to which the person was elected or appointed an officer or. 
agent of the company and that part of the by-laws showing 
his authority as such officer or agent to sign the bid; or a 
certified copy of a resolution of the board of directors or 
stockholders conferring such authority upon him. 

Bids should be for service as stated in the advertisement. 

A proposal altered in any of its essential terms can not 
be considered in competition with bids submitted in proper 
form. 

The accepted bidder shall execute the formal contract pre- 
scribed by the Department covering service advertised, with 
good and sufficient sureties acceptable to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and file such contracts within thirty days from date 
of acceptance of the proposal. The Postmaster General re- 
serves the right to reject all bids. 

If the accepted bidder fails to file a properly executed 
formal contract for the service in the Department within thirty 
days from the date of acceptance of the bid, or having exe- 
cuted the contract fnils to provide the service required, he 
may be declared a failing bidder or contractor and proceed- 
ings taken according to law. 

Bids should be forwarded in time to reach the office of the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General not later than 4.30 p. m. 
on date specified. Bids received after that time will not be 
considered in competition with bids received within the pre- 

Bids should be sent in sealed envelopes, superscribed “Air- 
plane Proposal,” and addressed to the “Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, Post Office Department, Washington, 
D. C. 



The R. A. F. Display 


The Royal Air Force held its Sixth Display on Saturday, 
June 27, at Hendon Aerodrome, the total number of spec- 
tators in the various enclosures was unquestionably a record 
one for the event, as compared with the previous displays, 
being at least 100,000 if not more. The visitors started ar- 
riving at an early hour, and by 1 p. m. the main enclosures 
round about the Royal Box, presented a brilliant, animated, and 
“full-up” appearance. In addition to members of the Royal 
Family, who arrived later on, there was a most distinguished 
gathering present. 

The first event was a landing competition for a cup pre- 
sented by the Duke of York. In this event seven units from 
various training schools, each flying an Avro 504, took part. 
The competitors took off together in their Avros and climbed 
to about 1000 ft., and then, one at a time in the order given, 
they switched off their engines, end each made an attempt to 
land his machine in a “field” 150 yd. square marked out on 
the field by light posts and fabric representing a hedge. This 
event was won by Sergeant Snaith, No. 2 Flying Training 
School. 

The next event was an interesting and popular one, being 
a message picking-up competition between a team of two 
Bristol fighters from the School of Army Co-operation, and 
each of the four Air Co-operation squadrons. In this event, 
a message contained in a bag was supended on a line stretched 
between two posts. The two Bristol fighters of each team 
“took off,” and then swooped down toward the posts and, 
by means of a trailing line provided with hooks suspended 
below the fuselage, snatched up the message. As the machine 
zoomed upward the observer drew in the message, wrote the 
reply, and, the pilot meanwhile having maneuvered the ma- 
chine back over the message picking-up station, the reply 
attached to a streamer was dropped overboard. Each com- 
petitor was timed from the moment the message bag was taken 
up until the answer was handed to the Umpire, and the times 
taken by the airplanes of each team were added together, 
and the team with the smallest aggregate time proved the 
winner. No. 4 Army Co-operation Squadron won this event. 

Light Planes 

While this event was in progress considerable interest was 
aroused when six D1I53 light planes were wheeled out of the 
machine park and lined tip in front of the enclosure ready for 
the next event. This third event was a light plane race open to 
Directorates of the Air Ministry, and was flown over one of 
the cross country courses of the old Hendon flying meetings. 
This was out over Mill Hill and back, a distance of about 
five miles, the competitors flying two laps of this course. The 
six DH53’s all took off together, flying very close to each 
other, their Blackbunic “Tomtit” engines making a noise simi- 
lar to a crowd of people enthusiastically clapping their hands. 
The turning point was in full view of the spectators. Wing- 
Commander Douglas won this event for the Directorate of 
Equipment. 

In the meantime a deafening roar in the machine park drew 
attention to event No. 4, the Fly Past of new and experi- 
mental types of aircraft. One by one the machines emerged 
from the park, taxied past the royal enclosure, then, taking 
off, flew around the field, dipping in salute as they once again 
passed the royal box. The machines taking part in the fly 
past were as follows : — 

Gloucestershire “Gamecock,” single-seater fighter with 400 
hp. Bristol Jupiter. The Hawker “Heron,” previously re- 
ferred to should have come next in the Fly Past, but for 
some reason or another did not put in an appearance. The 
Short “Springbok,” an Army Co-operation machine of all 
metal construction, with a 400 hp. Bristol Jupiter. The 
Hawker “Hedgehog,” a three-seatcr reconnaissance machine 
with 400 hp. Bristol Jupiter. The Blackburn “Cubaroo," 
a huge torpedo carrier, coastal defence biplane, fitted with the 
famous 1000 hp. Napier “Cub.” The Bristol “Brandon” 
ambulance plane, complete with Red Cross, with 400 hp. 
Bristol Jupiter. The DH54, a civil transport machine with 


accommodation for fourteen passengers, which will be used 
on the London-Continental Air Service by Imperial Airways. 
It is fitted with a 050 lip. Rolls-Royce “Condor.” The Vickers 
“Vanguard,” another civil transport machine accommodating 
22 passengers, which has been adapted from the Vickers’ 
“Troop Carrier” of similar type. It is fitted with two 450 hp. 
Napier “Lions.” 



Shortly after 4 p. m. what was perhaps the principal event 
of the afternoon took place — Squadron Drill with radio tele- 
phony. This was carried out by No. 25 Fighter Squadron, 
consisting of nine Gloucestershire “Grebes,” under the com- 
mand of Squad. Ldr. A. H. Peek, D.S.O., M.C. Hitherto the 
leader of a squadron carying out air drill has signalled his 
orders to the other pilots of the formation by means of code — 
cither by hand or special movements of the machine. The 
advent of radio telephony, however, has altered this, and the 
leader now speaks his commands, which are heard by the other 
pilots by means of radio, with which each machine is equipped. 
Not only did the pilots of the eight machines hear Squadron 
Leader Peck’s commands, but a receiving station on the field 
also picked them up and sent them out over a public address 
system in the enclosures, so that the spectators — or at least 
some of them — heard the words of command just as the pilots 

However, after taking off in “Squadron Mass,” the nine 
“Grebes” flew past in this formation, turned and changed 
into “Flight Mass Line Ahead.” Turning again they flew 
past in “Flight Mass Line Abreast,” then in “Flight Mass 
Echelon to Starboard and to Port.” They then formed 
“Squadron” — the familiar arrow formation — which was next 
changed to “Line Abreast” (each machine side-by-side). Then 
came “Double Line Abreast” (Two rows of four, leader in 
front, followed by “Double Line Ahead* (four rows of two, 
leader in front.) At this point the leader gave the signal 
“Awaiting His Majesty’s Order.” The King then spoke into 
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the microphone before him, saying “Hello, Mosquitoes ! Alter 
course 16 points outward.” (i.e., about turn). Immediately 
tile leader executed a loop and half roll from the top, while 
the others turned sharply in the reverse direction and there was 
the formation once again in “Double Line Ahead,” but- flying 
in the opposite direction. “Mosquitoes” was the call sign of the 
day for the machines in the air — “Alligator,” being the ground 
station’s call sign. All the evolutions carried out by the ma- 
chines were executed with wonderful precision, in spite of the 
bumpy wind. 

After this came Event No. 6, an aerial combat between a 
twin-engined Boulton and Paul “Bugle” bomber and two sin- 
gle engine ‘Grebes.” The display put up by all three machines 
was without doubt a really wonderful performance — especially 
the handling of the big machine. 

Event No. 7 consisted of Wing Evolutions by four bombing 
* squadrons, making a total of 36 machines; squadrons 39 and 
100 took off together first, each in Squadron Mass formation, 
and when well up each flew in opposite directions, then turned 
and flew toward one another, passing, one above the other, 
when over the center of the field. In the meanwhile the other 
two squadrons then executed a series of evolutions in re- 
markably close and regular formation, at the conclusion of 
which they landed, two squadrons at a time, in Squadron 

Event No. 8, Low Bombing, was by far the most exciting 
performance of the day, just os the wing evolutions were the 
mast impressive. A flight of No. 25 Squadron on Grebes 
and a flight of No. 41 Squadron on Siskins, attacked a 
mock-up tank in the middle of the field. The two formations 
went up together and after half a circuit of the field broke 
formation, each machine going to a different point of the 
compass. Thence they proceeded to dive on the tank inde- 
pendently and apparently haphazard, though in fact there 
must have been a good deal of method in their madness other- 
wise there would have beep a most unholy crash. 

Coordination 

The first machine dived on the tank with machine-guns 
blazing and at a height of about twenty feet dropped a nine- 
pounder practice bomb, the pilot yanking his machine up into 
a most terrific zoom as soon as he had loosed the bomb. Be- 
fore the smoke from the bomb was well in the air another 
machine had dived almost at right angles to the path of the 
first one, and as it shot upward after dropping its bomb in 
came another from a different angle. The machines dived 
over the heads of the crowd and they zoomed up in the faces 
of the crowd. The tank was smothered in smoke and as the 
machines dived they too disappeared in the smoke cloud. On 
the dive those machines must have been doing a lot over 
200 mi./hr. 

The machines swooped down so quickly one after the other 
that two of them did very nearly collide just over the top of 
the tank, one pilot pulling his machine round sideways just 
in time to avoid another machine which was crossing his bows. 
And a moment afterward two others diving from the opposite 
directions passed one another within inches actually at the 
bottom of their dives. 

Another demonstration followed, by the winners and run- 
ners up of a competition, this time in Flight Evolutions, for 
a Challenge Cup presented by Captain the Hon. F. E. Guest. 
This demonstration showed the various evolutions carried out 
in attacking a single hastile machine or a formation, and the 
demonstrators were three “Siskins” and three “Grebes;” two 
Bristol fighters representing the enemy aircraft. It was an 
extremely interesting display, especially to those having a 
knowledge of air fighting. While waiting to attack the 
“enemy” the six smaller machines flew around in very close 
formation, seemingly a few feet apart. 

An unexpected event came next. Three “Fawns” suddenly 
came in over the field, and a figure was seen to climb over the 
side of each machine, and to everyone’s alarm, jump over- 
board. They had not fallen far, however, when from each 
figure a white parachute opened out, as if by magic, changing 
a rapid headlong fall into graceful descent. This was the 
first public demonstration in England of the new parachute 
equipment which itj being issued to the R.A.F. 

As on previous occasions, the afternoon’s proceedings were 


brought to a conclusion by a spectacular “set piece.” Just 
beyond the center of the field could be seen the funnels, masts, 
etc., of a cruiser (constructed mainly of scrap aircraft ma- 
terial) partly hidden by palms, oojars and other tropical 
plnnts. It was supposed to represent an enemy cruiser, the 
last of the commerce raiders, which had taken refuge up a 
tropical river, in fancied security. At the moment all was 
peaceful, and sundry commerce ships were observed sailing 
to and from the ship. Then a Supermarine “Seagull” am- 
phibian came along overhead and “spotted” the cruiser, 
which promptly opened a heavy fire with her “anties.” 
Strange to say, all her shells burst just a little below and 
behind the “Seagull.” In answer to the latter’s S.O.S. five 
Fairer “Flycatcher” Fleet Fighters flew forward firing fran- 
tically at Fritz. This apparently somewhat silenced the 
“antics” and the “Seagull" and “Flycatchers” went off and 
reported matters to Headquarters. After a short interval a 
fleet of heavy bombers, consisting of three Avro “Aldershots,” 
and nine Vickers “Virginias,” arrived on the scene from a 
base conveniently situated close at hand, and with a few, 
very direct hits put an end to the cruiser. 


Another Rotor 



P. O. Department Bids for Airplanes 

On July 15 the Post Office Department opened the bids 
for the new mail planes. The following table gives the 
amounts of the bids and is one of the most important tables 
that Aviation has published in some time. These machines 
are all strictly commercial machines and, at a time, such as 
the present, when there is so much discussion of the possi- 
bilities of air transport, these figures provide a basis for in- 
telligent discussion. 

A study of the various bids is well worthwhile. The average 
for the six companies who actually built sample machines are 
as follows: 3— $20,786; 10— $15,917; 25— $12,929 ; 50— 
$11,429. The brief specifications of the desired machines are 
as follows: Liberty XII engine; Cruising speed, at least, 
95 mi./hr.; Service Ceiling, 15,000 ft; Pay Load (Mail), 
not less than 1,000 lb.; Cargo space not less than 50 cu. ft.; 
Cruising Range, 450 mi. Further particulars are given on 
page 459, Vol. XVIII, of the April 27 issue. 

Unit Price n — l.nl» 0/ 

•Dom-lM^Co^ *23.500 * 13,000 ® 12 - 500 



It is reported that the Curtiss and Aerial Service Corp. 
sample mail planes have been purchased by the Department. 



Aviation in Honduras 

A Frank Statement of Actual Conditions in the Republic 
of Honduras in Response to Many Requests 
By CHRISTOPHER V. PICKUP 


The hundred or so aviators and people interested in avia- 
tion, who have written me for information during the past 
few months, have invariably begun their questions by asking 
what types of planes are in use here. I shall try to the best 
of my ability to answer all the queries honestly and impartial- 
ly and though it may seem a bit one-sided it will all be true. 
Lincoln Standard Tourabouts are being used at the present 
time. When I came here in November last, the Tela Rail- 
road Company had but one plane, an LS5 which later burned 
in Tegucigalpa. The loss was due to a defect in the gas line 
connection on the carbureter, and was not the fault of the 
plane or engine, being merely a weak place in the pipe. That 
type airplane is very well in its place but not in Honduras 
at the present time, as there are, contrary to previous re- 
ports, but lour fields that could at all be termed landing fields. 
These are at Tegucigalpa, the capital, one at San Pedro, one 
at Tela and the other at La Ceibn. The last two towns men- 
tioned are ports on the north coast. 

We now have two of the Tourabouts with Hisso engines. 
They are in my opinion the only practical plane for use 
here. They carry all the load the small fields will permit and 
make as good a time as any plane of their class. Fa-.t ships 
are out of the question here at the present time and for a 
long while to come, due to the exceptionally small fields and 
the very few emergency fields. Everything connected with 
aviation in Honduras at the present time is still very crude 
and much handicapped by the ignorance of the owners of the 
machines regarding flying in general. All fliers who have 
been in the game long will have had just such people to deal 
with at some time or another. 


Cross Country 

Emergency landing fields are another great draw-back. 
There are a few that a plane could land in maybe safely, 
maybe not. They are mostly covered here and there with 
stumps, holes and great trees or a new growth of .brush and 
tropical vegetation. Should one land more or loss safely in 
one of these places, then your trouble begins — walking in — 
into almost anything. The eountrv is unsettled and wild and 
the few scattered native huts would probably be more of a 
hindrance than a help os the people in general are very 
ignorant and distrustful. They think little of killing one 
another, so the chance a Gringo would have in a place like 
that would be very slim indeed. The few short spurs of 
railroad follow the coast only a short wav inland. Within 
the radius of forty miles I know of only two fields suitable 
for even a Standard, and they are both very small and ob- 
structed, full of holes and high grass. We 'are using three 
wheeled landing gears and they help a great deal in places 
like that. Inland from San Pedro there are one or two 
places in the hundred miles to the capital one could use as a 
last chance but after landing it would probably take four or 
five days afoot to reach a - telegraph office. Fortunately I 
a had no forced Jamlinp,-, but have made the trip from 
), boat and mule and know 


Tegucigalpa to San Pedro, bv a 






r a beaten trail 

The permanent fields arc the most worry to the flier though, 
as they arc the ones which should be good. The field at 
Tela, the base, is about three miles from town, through tropi- 
cal growth and across a fair sized creek. The only way to 
reach it is by gas or hand car on the railroad track. 'One may 
wait all the way from ten minutes to three hours for a car 
to go there on and never tell just when you will get there, 
so that is another indefinite thing. Arriving at the farm 
which is as far as the track will take yon there is then a walk 
of about a mile. Remember this must be done four times a 
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day as there is no place near the field to get luncheon. The 

west, by about a hundred feet north and south. It is rough 
being real heavy black loam and fifty or so cows running on 
it wet or dry. They keep even the places that would be fairly 
smooth, dug up all the time. An irrigation ditch runs 
through the field both directions. There are tall trees all 
around it, not a heavy growth but enough to keep the pilot 
dodging both coming in and going out. There is a good hangar, 
a nice solid building, cool, airy, and plenty of room. I made 
drawings for a test stand and work shop which we now have. 

San Pedro 

The field at San Pedro, a town about forty miles from 
Tela, is only about six hundred feet in length and twice the 
width of the plane, poorly located and has a very appropriate 
grave yard at one end, to pass over in taking off. One barely 
clears the tombstones with a load. The other end and sides 
are surrounded by trees and the same old tropical growth. 
However this field has the advantage of being only about a 
mile from town, and gas, oil and water arc available there. 

The field at Tegucigalpa is really good in itself but the 
surrounding country is bad. Taking off there is a gully about 
fifty feet deep to go over right at the end of the field. There 
is a hangar but gas and oil must be brought from town as 
there are no planes in the capital permanently. It is about 
five miles from town, and I have often landed there and 
waited from forty-five minutes to an hour and a half for an 
automobile to get into town. 

During the fall I made a trip by train to La Ceiba, about 
forty miles east of Tela, to locate a landing field there. This 
field is now being prepared and should when completed be 
a fairly good place. There is another small place there that 
could be used if necessary. This field was formally a ball 
ground. This I believe covers the permanent landing fields 
in Honduras, and gives a clear idea of the emergency ones. 

The next thing in importance is undoubtedly the question 
of mechanic and spare parts. I shall answer the latter first. 
I have had no trouble getting spares as I haven’t needed them 
but it takes about two or three months to get them when they 
are wanted. There were a few parts needed in the fall, which 
were ordered Nov. 15 and Feb. 15 I received notice that they 
would now be ordered at once. These things are handled 
through the purchasing agent. It required about three 
months to get that order approved so it will probably take 
another three months to get the parts. I foresaw this though, 
and when the new ships were bought tficre were also plenty 
of spares for all ordinary use. 

Mechanics 

The pilot must do practically all the mechanical work, at 
least he must know how to do it. True there is a mechanic 
here, a man whose experience is largely on gasoline motor- 
cars used on the railroad track. He calls the ailerons “them 
flappin’ things,” and nil else accordingly. This man is 
picked by the company and the flier has nothing to say about 
it. Even to the filling of the oil and gas or water, every act 
must be watched all the time. The mechanic docs help to 
grind valves and that is some help anyway. When the 
mechanical work is done and two or three hours have been 
wasted getting to and from the field, the rest of the time may 
be spent in flying. 

We live in Tela, a United Fruit Company port, and a great 
deal like a small mining town in the States. The Americans 
all live in a colony, houses all practically alike, and at home 
they would be considered very inferior even for rent cheap. 
They also own the dairy, truck garden, commissary, in fact 
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everything, and anything that is needed must be bought from 
them at a vciy unreasonable price. Living in a foreign 
country in a place that has an atmosphere of a small American 
mining town is not nice. The enchantment of a foreign land 
is all lost, everything being perfectly flat and uninteresting. 

Business is not good. The Americans, English, etc., 
having largely been in Honduras quite a few years, do not 
keep up well with news or progress at home, and are therefore 
about like the average person was along in ‘17 and ‘18 re- 
garding aviation. This feeling has not been changed much 
by what little contact they have had with it, since the first 
planes came here for commercial purposes about two years 
ago. Theses planes, it is generally understood, were some- 
what the worse for wear and gave a great deal of trouble. 
We are getting a few passengers now to and from the 
Capitol, and have been making two or three round trips a 
week for a couple of months with the mail. The rates are 
seventy-five dollars on a mail trip and one hundred and 
twenty-five on a special trip, each person, from San Pedro 
or Tcln to Tegucigalpa. Almost all the business is between 

There are no other planes flying in Honduras at the 
present time. There have been a couple of very old sea- 
planes at Port of Cortez but these are now wrecked and 
laying on the beach. The Hondnranean Government has no 
air force at all, and never has had any except one or two 
tramp fliers who would drift in and soon leave. They bought 
at one time, six Italian airplanes but ns each one of them was 
flown it was wrecked in landing so it took only a short while 
to finish them all off. Some of the odds and ends of these 
are still about the hangar at Tegucigalpa. They also pur- 
chased a Bristol fighter. Since I have described the fields and 
conditions in general it is hardly necessary to tell what 
happened to it. 

Summary 

There have been a great many tilings written and told 
about aviation in Honduras, and I believe they have been 
unintentionally very misleading. The country is very poor 
and money is scarce. Most of the foreigners are trying to 
save it and the native is doing his best to even get it. One 
might pick up a few short hops in the larger towns. The 
price for ten minutes is five dollars so it can be seen that 
there is no great wealth to be made in a day or two. Aviation 
to pay here must be gone into as a business not as an adven- 
ture. It must be operated by one who is familiar with it in 
every detail. There being no other satisfactory means of 
transportation it should prove very practical in this country. 
The company for whom I am flying have never really tried 
to get outside business, the planes being used more as a com- 
pany convenience and a great many things point to there 
being a political aspect also. Should I seem a bit one-sided 
it is not because I want to be, but that my desire is to tell 
the truth about all these things. Flying, at its worst in the 
States, is much better than flying at its best in Honduras, 


New French Experimental Seaplane 

The Percheron Co. has recently built for the French navy 
an experimental type of seaplane which it is claimed is very 
simple to maintain and to assemble. The machine is a two 
seatcr fitted with a 400 hp. Lorraine Dietrich engine and is 
designed for observation and photographic work. 

The cellule is of the double monoplane type, with 566 sq. ft. 
of surface, the lower wing resting directly on the floats with 
no intermediary struts and the upper wing resting directly 
in the top of the fuselage. The wings are of the “multilon- 
geron” type with plywood covering. There are only a few 
ribs and no interior cross wires. Two braces extend from the 
fuselage to the lower wings where they are attached to the 
pontoons while a single strut runs out from the pontoons to 
the upper wing. The upper wing with a span of 49 ft. 2 in. 
is quickly demountable so that the plane can be stowed on 
ship board. 


The floats are 24 ft. long and weigh only 308 lb. apiece. 
They are of rectangular shape and are covered with three ply. 
The shape is modeled somewhat after that of the Brandenbcrg 
floats and have a flat bottom forward and V bottom toward the 




Outline drawings of the Percheron Seaplane 


The fuselage is made up of four longerons with Warren 
truss bracing which eliminates the necessity for cross bracing 
wires. The whole is covered with ply wood. The fuselage is 

screwed. The wholo nos'c of the machine which contains the 
Lorraine Dietrich engine, the radiator, the oil reservoir, tho 
instrument board and the engine controls, is detachable by 
undoing six bolts. The engine bed is made of duralumin, as 
is also the detachable nose. 

The tail surfaces are made entirely of plywood. The con- 
trols are manipulated through push and pull rods. The pilot 
is seated in front of the leading edge while the observer sits 
behind the trailing edge. Each seat is fitted with a machine 
gun and the plane can be controlled from either cockpit. The 
space between the two is reserved for the camera. Oblique 
photographs are taken through the side of the fuselage. The 
useful load is 1000 lb., with 4 hr. of fuel, the speed is 110 
mi./hr. and the ceiling 16,000 ft. 


Quiet Birdmen 

In response to many requests, we are able to announce that 
the Quiet Birdmen have not discontinued but will resume at 
once. Notices arc being sent out. 


“Who’s Who in American Aeronautics” 



St. Clair Streett 



Alfred Harold Hobley 



Boris Viacheslav Korvin-Kroukovsky 



Paul Weeks Litchfield 




Stanley E. Knauss 



Charles Perry Mason 

MASON, CHARLES PERRY, Lt. Commander 
U. S. Navy; born, Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. IS, 



Joseph Frederick Meade 



Wynne Laurence Le Page 
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PLANES AND GLIDERS 



AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Spokane, Wash. 

By E. H. Partridge 

Forest fire patrol by airplane lias been begun in the Spo- 
kane district with Lieut. Niek B. Mainer and R. C. Freng as 
pilots of the two DH ships in use. Twelve national forests in 
Washington, Idaho and Montana are covered by the patrol. 
Both airplanes were flown to Spokane from San Diego and 
the patrol was begun the middle of July. Headquarters will 
be maintained in the National Guard hangars at Pnrkivater, 
Spokane's municipal field. Three mechanics arc provided to 
care for the planes. An elaborate communication system has 
been devised for use in fire spotting reporting. 

National Guard Jennies are kept in the air several hours 
each day. More of the war pilots have gotten their hands 
back in and are doing solo work. Sundays arc utilized for 
longer reeonnoitering trips and week dav hops have a 30 min. 
limit. 

Four Jennies and three Liberty-engined De Havilands now 
are housed in the National Guard hangars, the total including 
the forest patrol planes. Because the commercial fliers of the 
last two years now are active in the Guard, commercial flying 
has slumped somewhat, giving way to military work and 
forestry patrol. 

Dayton, Tenn-o-see 

By Cy Caldwell 

Those who know how I love Nature will not be surprised 
to learn that I have bought a large farm in Tennessee and a 
small one in Kentucky. These farms, however, were not 
bought to retire to — they were bought to retire from. I also 
bought a country road near Dayton, Tenn., and all the trees 
along one side of it, together with six men in Tennessee and 
two in Kentucky, also four mules, several fences, and a 
horse hide. I haven't actually got legal possession of any 
of this stuff, but I've paid enough to own all of it. 

My entry into the sport of farm-buying followed closely 
upon my exit from flying, caused by a leaking oil tank near 
Dayton, Tenn., which landed me right plumb in the middle 
of 20 acres of good com lieker in a crude state. I do not 
refer to the State of Tennessee — I mean the corn lieker was 
still unfermented and on seven foot stalks. 

I had to buy the farm in order to get towed out. Then I 
purchased four mules and six pretty fair proofs that Darwin 
knew what he was talking about. With this outfit I pulled 

and up a valley where I made two hnyfields into one flying 
field, fourth class. 

From this bit of real estate I flew pictures of the Scopes 
Evolution Trial for N.E.A. Service and Pathe News to Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland. That is to say, I flew in the general 
direction of Cleveland. But I never got there. I lost my oil 
again — I don’t seem able to hang onto oil, somehow, Mother 
said I never could, as a child. 

This time I landed at Williamstown, in the Kentucky 
Hills, 40 mi. south of Cincinnati. I picked out a cheap look- 
ing hill because I knew I’d have to buy it, left the plane, got 
to Cincinnati by car, and delivered pictures to Hugh Watson 
who carried them on to Cleveland. 

When I returned to Williamstown with a new oil tank I 
learned from the owner of my hill that a horse he “set a right 
smart o’store by” had tried to climb a barb-wire fence upon 
my landing in its pasture, and had lost “a right smart of 
hide.” So I bought its hide and two fences so I could fly out. 
I was lucky his whole family hadn't been in the pasture, or 
I’d have had to buy them off the wire too. I have an ac- 
countant at work figuring out my profits on the flight. If 
he can find any I’ll say he has a brilliant future as an ac- 
countant. 


S. G. Irwin of Irwin Aero Service, Chattanooga — imagine 
them being that advanced in Chattanooga ! — Irwin flew pic- 
tures for P & A Service and Pathe to Cincinnati in a Jennie. 
And he got there, too, all the way in a Jennie. This young 
man will go fai' in life if he keeps on at that rate. Give 
him a Curtiss Racer and he’d hit the Pole, North or South — 
or one of the Bell Telephone poles in between. 

Frank Andre delivered copies of The Knoxville Sentinel 
to Dayton. But the poor old Sentinel was left at his post — 
no Dayton citizens had time to rend him. They were all busy 
hunting roomers at $4.00 per night, without bath or even 
wash-stand, or boarders at $1.00 per meal — and eat off the 
oil-cloth. The only thing we weren’t charged for were flies — 
they came free with every meal. 

I endured many hardships on that trip including a dinner 
at the Aqua Hotel and a chat with William Jennings Bryan. 
New England 

By Porter Adams 

More than twenty governors, their families, members of 
their staff and some forty press representatives were offered 
an opportunity to inspect naval aircraft and to fly during the 
Seventeenth Annual Governors Conference held in Maine 
between June 29 and July 4. The Navy sent an F5L and 
H16 and an SC to Thompsons Lake, near Poland Springs 
for the use of the Governors and the members of their official 
party, and many of the Governors took advantage of the op- 
portunity offered to fly in naval aircraft. On July 3 the 
Shenandoah arrived at Bar Harbour and made fast to the 
U.S.S. Patoka and the following day made a. short cruise over 
Maine with several governors aboard. Upon the return from 
this flight the Patoka established a new world’s record for 
the mooring of airships when it made the Shenandoah fast in 
just 18 min. after the Patoka’s boat had picked up the Shen- 
andoah’s line. All the governors attending the conference 
showed a very keen and intelligent interest in aviation and 
even those who did not fly came over to Thompsons Lake and 
inspected the planes and all showed a great belief in the 
future of aviation. All in all, the aircraft demonstration was 
the outstanding feature of the conference and did much to 
show the distinguished visitors what progress has been made 
in naval aviation. The Army Air Service had also offered 
the use of Army planes for the visiting governors and several 
had planned to fly from Mitchel Field to Portland on the 
opening day of the Conference, but due to very bad weather 
conditions and heavy rain this part of the program had to be 

The Naval Reserve Air Station at Squantum, Mass., con- 
tinues to pile up a large amount of flying time each week. 
For the week ending July 11, the station had a total flying 
time of 66 hr. 8 min. Lt. R. D. Thomas, U.S.N.R.F., executive 
officer of the station led the list again with a total of 21 hr. 
3 min. for the week. It was Lieutenant Thomas who won 
the Trophy given by the Army and Navy Club of Boston a few 
months ago to the pilot having flown the largest number of 
hours without serious accident to property or personnel, and 
it is expected by Lieutenant Thomas's friends in naval avi- 
ation that he will be a very strong contender for the Schiff 
Trophy. 

Lieut. R. C. Moffat, A.S., first commander of the Boston 
Airport, whose home station is McCook Field, and who has 
been temporarily at Langley Field, Va., made a flying visit 
to Boston last week in a Thomas Morse scout. He left Bos- 
ton on July 13 to return to Langley via Mitchel Field. 

Massachusetts National Guard Pilots are strenuously pre- 
paring for their two weeks of training at Langley Field which 
begin on Aug. 29. It is expected that at least one hundred 
men will represent the 26th division at this camp. Last week 
the Mass. National Guard flew a total of 25 hr. 25 min. from 
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the Boston Airport. It is also reported that the National 
Guard Air Service of Connecticut will have its training this 
year at Mitchel Field. 

Godfrey L. Cabot, president, of the N.A.A., who has been 
living in Washington in the interests of the Association has 
returned to New England for a few weeks. Much interest is 
being shown in the Association in New England and inquiries 
relative to the establishment of chapters have recently been 
received from Brockton, Mass., and Burlington, Vt. 

It was with very great regret that word was received in 
Boston this week of the tragic death of Lieut. Charles R. 
Hickey, of Brocton, Mass., and Lieut. Albert C. Perry, of 
Marlborough, Mass., who were killed in an airplane accident at 
Westbury, N. Y., on July 13. According to press reports 
the plane went into a tail spin at between 700 and 1,000 ft. 
falling into a field and bursting into flames. Both Lieutenants 
Hickey and Perry were Reserve officers and were assigned to 
the 443d Pursuit Squadron. They reported at Mitchel Field 
for duty July 13 together with ten other New England Re- 
serve officers. 

In driving around the farm in Vermont, I have heard much 
regret expressed on the part of the residents along the Con- 
necticut Valley that the airplane service between the Balsams, 
at Dixvillc Notch, N. H., and New York is not operating this 
season. It is a straw that shows the interest in aviation when 
farmers will travel miles from their homes to enquire why 
the service is not operating and to express tlicir regret that 
they do not sec the planes passing overhead daily. 

Houston, Tex. 

Starting off with a big Airport Dinner and an airplane 
exhibition in the downtown streets, Houston staged the final 
scene in her big drive for an airport with a huge aerial 
demonstration at Ellington Field in which over 100 Army 
planes of nearly every type participated. 

Many of the leading citizens of the city were already be- 
hind the movement, started by Maj. Bernard A. Law, com- 
manding the 36th Division Air Service, Texas National Guard, 
to establish an airport close to the center of the city which 
would at once be the home for his Air Service Unit and a 
base for commercial, Air Mail and civilian aviation for the 
Houston district. But it was decided to interest the entire 
population and get every citizen solidly behind the Committee 
headed by Jesse Jones, former treasurer of the Democratic 
National Party, in its efforts for an airport. 

A crowd estimated at nearly ten thousand flocked the eight- 
een miles to Ellington Field on Sunday, June 28, one of the 
hottest days of the year, and witnessed what is declared to 
be one of the most extensive aerial exhibits staged in this 

The program started with three formations of DH4bs 
maneuvering ns one unit and separately and finally forming 
single file and diving and firing with their front guns at tar- 
gets only a couple of hundred of yards from the crowd. The 
spurts of dust about the targets testified to the excellence of 
the shooting. The fifteen planes then flew broadside past 
the targets the rear guns keeping the dust flying. 


Several Martin Bombers then performed for the crowd, 

After the big bombers had landed fifteen SE5s and three 
TMB3s took the air in six separate formations. For fifteen 
minutes they maneuvered in close formation and surprised the 
crowd with their ability to hold together even during sharp 
turns and simple stunts. Finally they formed single file, and 
using 25 lb. practice bombs, obliterated and finally set on fire 
a large target representing a battleship, that had been built 
three hundred yards out from the line of ships and the crowd. 
After the bombing each ship went through every stunt in the 
pilot's categories. Eighteen of them, looping, spinning, 
rolling, Immelmanning, twisting and turning presented a sight 
reminiscent to old pilots of a raging “dog fight" on the western 
fiont during the war. The planes of the 36th Division, Texas 
N. G. also took the air and with their TW5, Vought, two 
TW3s and eight Jennies made a very presentable showing. 

The final episode on the program was a parachute jump. 
The wind was slow and the jumper came down easily and 
landed near the center of the field. During his descent he was 
circled by DHs and SE5s at a safe distance. 

Every person attending the show was presented with a 
circular calling attention to the fact that it had taken them one 
hour to ride out. to Ellington Field; that in that time a 
modern Commercial Liner could be 100 mi. on its way to San 
Antonio, Dallas or New Orleans and showing the necessity of 
having an airport located within fifteen minutes of Houston's 
business district if Houston was to keep to the front as a lead- 
ing city of the southwest. 

The Civilian Committee, aided by National Guard and Re- 
serve interests in Houston has completed plans for the new 
airport, chosen the land, and expects to break ground for 
what will be the best airport in the Southwest about the 
first of August. 

The Napier Book of Engines 

Aviation has received a copy of the most elaborate aircraft 
catalog that has ever come to it for review. It was sent 
with the compliments of D. Napier & Son, the manufacturer 
of Napier aero engines whose factory is at Acton, London, 
England. It has been priced at one guinea and is well worth 
it. The illustrations in the book are all on heavy cardboard 

The airplanes shown represent some of the foremost types 
of British aircraft such as the Avro-Napicr “Bison,” Black- 
burn-Napier “Blackburn,” Blackburn-Napicr “Dart,” Handlev 
Page-Napier “Hanley,” Fairev-Napicr IIID, Fairey-Napier 
“Pintail,” Supemiarino-Napier “Seagull,” Viekers-Napier 
“Vanellus,” English Eleetric-Napier "Kingston.” Boulton and 
Paul-Napier “Bodman,” Parnell-Napier Possum, Handley 
Page-Napier “Hyderabad,” Viekers-Napier “Virginia,” Vick- 
ers-Napier “Vernon,” Viekers-Napier “Victoria,” Armstrong 
Whitworth-Napier “Awana," Gloster-Napier, Supermarine- 
Napier Flying Boat, Smolik, Napier (Czech), Fokker-Napier 
(Dutch), Blnekbum-Napier, “Cubaroo,” Avro-Napier “Aider- 
shot.” The Napier engines are also given. 



The line-up ct planes at the aerial demonstration 


I Ellington Field 


There followed a three ship DII4b formation going through 
attack maneuvers. They ended their exhibition by diving at 
the targets in formation, each ship firing four front guns 
raising a miniature dust cloud and treating most of the crowd 
to their first sight of the deadly havoc of concentrated attack 
machine gun fire. 


The text is printed in English, French and Spanish and 
describes all the airplanes and engines clearly. An impressive 
list of achievements of the Napier engines is listed. It is a 
pleasure to record the excellent impression that such a book 
creates in a field where there is so little effort made to display 
the products of aircraft factories to their greatest advantage. 
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Pilot Books 

Editor, Aviation - : 

1 have been directed by the Commanding Officer, Air Ser- 
vice Primary Flying School, Brooks Field, to request you to 
publish the enclosed memorandum. X believe the memorandum 
is self-explanatory. 

During a recent investigation, it was disclosed that cadets 
discharged from this Station were carrying away with them 
pilot books filled with an abundance of unauthorized flying 
time. The entries were forged and the records absolutely 
unauthcntic. 

It is our fenr that the consequences resulting from this 
practice may be grave. A cadet discharged from this School 
for flying deficiencies has but little flying time — is unable 
to pilot any kind of an airplane — and in most cases is danger- 
ous. Should such a cadet receive a responsible position by 
use of the false records contained in bogus pilot books as 
evidence of his flying time and ability, we could readily un- 
derstand how he could kill himself, or more important, kill 
his passengers in short order. 

This practice has been going on for some time and quite a 
few of tlie^e false records have gotten away from the Field 
before they could be stopped. We also know definitely of 
positions gained by discharged cadets by use of these false 
records. 

In an effort to avoid any serious consequences, we are hav- 
ing the enclosed memorandum published throughout the 
country in order to forewarn aircraft companies and other 
persons who would be likely to have occasion to consider the 
applications of ex-flying cadets for positions involving Hying. 

I hope you may perceive the worthiness of this idea and 
will do us the favor of publishing this memorandum in some 
form or another. 

^ ^ Paul W. Wolf, ^ 

Headquarters Brooks Field, Office of the Information Officer 

It has come to the attention of the authorities at Brooks 
Field that for some time discharged cadets, eliminated for 
flying deficiencies, have had access to and in a number of 
cases have carried away with them Pilot Books with false 
entries of flying time therein. These Pilot Books give the ap- 
pearance of being certified to and seem to be an authentic 
record when in reality they are false representation. The 
difference in flying time between the real and the falsified 
records of an eliminated cadet in certain cases has been great. 

It is strongly urged that civilian companies contemplating 
giving a position to an ex-cadet will in the future not accept 
the flying time recorded in a Pilot Book as certain to be 
correct. Authentication of the amount of time and also of the 
applicant’s - general flying ability will be furnished from 
Brooks Field when requested. 

Senator Bingham in Northwest 

y Senator Hiram Bingham leaving Seattle at 9 :10 a. m. 
June 26, arrived at Camp Lewis at 9:30 a. m. He was 
escorted from Seattle by planes of the 3rd Division Air Ser- 
vice from Camp Lewis and by an additional plane from 
Sand Point piloted by 2nd Lieutenant Goldsmith, of the 
Organized Reserves. The plane in which the Senator was 
passenger was piloted by 1st Lieut. T. J. Koenig, of the Air 
Sendee, executive of the Organized Reserve Air Sendee Units 
with station at Seattle. 

Upon his arrival at the Camp Lewis landing field Senator 
Bingham was met by Maj. Gen. Wm. H. Johnston, the Camp 
Commander, and his Staff, Mrs. Johnston and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Alexander and his Staff. J. C. Carman, Chester A. 
Thorne, Frank S. Baker and J. A. Eves of Tacoma were also 
present and greeted the Senator. 


Senator Bingham addressed all officers on duty at Camp 
Lewis at the Officer’s Club. The subject of the Senator's 
address was “What to Expect from the Air Service in the 
Future as a Fighting Lint.’’ Senator Bingham, who was a 
lieutenant colonel of Air Service during the War, took up 
some of the technical and tactical developments of the Air 
Service since the war. He stated that he was not an advocate 
of a separate Air Sendee, but that lie did believe that the 
conditions of sendee in that branch were different from the 
remainder of the Army and that personnel was therefore en- 
titled to special consideration. 

At the conclusion of his speech Senator Bingham was taken 
to the Airdrome where lie entered an airplane at 11 :50 and 
was escorted by the Camp Lewis Air Service Unit on his 
return to Seattle. He arrived at Sand Point at 12:20. Sen- 
ator Bingham will visit Alaska and, upon the urgent request 
of General Johnston, has promised to again visit Camp Lewis 
and Tacoma when he returns. 

THE TRAINING CAMPS 
Rockwell Field 

The following is a list of the members of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Camp who have reported for training. The 
camp will run from June 19 to July 29. 

From the University of Washington — Henry Bartlett, 
Harold R. Brown, Duane M. Covington, Edward W. David- 
son, Jr., Harry Henke, Jr., Paul A. Jaceard, Horace L. 
Jennerson, Herbert A. Lnndeen, Lloyd Larson, A. Elliott 
Merrill, George I. Owens, William B. Parsons, W. W. Roney, 
Harold M. Stratton, George S. Woodworth, Clayton A. Scott. 

From the University of California — Allan Ashley Barrie, 
Howard B. Cock, Lawrence John Chiappino, James Arthur 
Dixon, Louis Howard Enos, Homer Joseph Fallai, Frederick 
Hyde Hibberd, John Alexander Kerr, Erhardt Carl Koerper, 
Harold Edmund Newman, Raymond Charles Olsen, Clarence 
W. Parham, Howard William Parker, Ray Maxwell Potter, 
George Frederick Tinkler, Paul I. Doty. 

The training camp is under the command of Major Henry 
C. K. Muhlenberg, A.S.-D.O.L., assisted by the 91st Observa- 
tion Squadron from Crissy Field, San Francisco, Calif. 

The instruction is Ground Instruction in the morning, con- 
sisting of observation of available aeronautical engines, first 
aid, etc., and the afternoon instruction on four days n week — 
practical flying in the rear seat observing for, and working 
with troops on the ground. 

In addition to the above, there is cross-country flying in the 
morning two days a week. Those who have served with Air 
Service R.O.T.C. camps at other posts can readily appreciate 
the great privilege of spending six weeks at Rockwell Field, 
where the climate is conducive to good work, and the amuse- 
ment facilities arc of a very high order. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

By Allen Quinn 

The annual summer flying school for Air Sendee Resen'e 
officers of the 7th Corps Area opened at Richards Field Mon- 
day, July 6, with 41 officers as members of the first of three 
classes. The second class will begin July 26, and the third 
Aug. 16. 

Major B. G. Wier, commander of the 16th Observation 
Squadron, Fort Riley, Ivans., is in charge of the school. Capt. 
B. F. Giles is chief instructor and Lieut. C. II. Parrett is 
field adjutant. Both are of Fort Riley. Lieut. Isaiah Davies, 
regularly in command at Richards Field, is acting as adjutant 
for the duration of the school. 

Officers and men of the 16th Observation Squadron and the 
9th Photo Section are now quartered at the Field. The gov- 
ernment recently signed another year's lease for the use of 
Richards Field. 
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Army Air Orders 

Resignation Sec. Lieut. George James Smith, A.S., accepted. 

Maj. John H. Jouett, A.S., appointed to board for selec- 
tion of candidates for appointment as second lieutenants. 

Brig. Gen. James E. Fecliet, Asst. Ch. A. S., Lieut. Col. 
Clifton C. Carter, professor, U. S. Mil. Acad., Maj. Jonathan 
M. Wainwright, Gen. Staff, Capt. Eugene 0. Hopkins, Fin. 
Dept., appointed to meet at Washington, for the preparation 
of courses in Air Service training for cadets at U. S. Mil. 
Acad, and for officers and student officers at Com. & Gen. 
Staff. Sell. 

First Lieut. George Leroy Murray, A.S. Res., Washington, 
to active duty Bolling Field, reverting to inactive status 
Oct. 10. 

Detail of Sec. Lieut. Eugene B. Ely, Field Art. in A.S., 
amended to relieve Lieutenant Ely from duty in A.S., upon 
completion of instruction A. S. Adv. Fly. Sell., Kelly Field. 

Sec. Lieuts. Rodney Stuart Lament, A.S., Rock Island, and 
Harry Wulsin McGee, A.S., Terrace Park, to active duty 
Selfridge Field, reverting to inactive status Jan. 14, 1926. 

Sec. Lieuts. David Louis Behneke, A.S., Forest Park, 111., 
and Foster Virginia Tompkins, A.S., Houston, to Langley 
Field, reverting to inactive status Jan. 14, 1926. 

Capt. Charles William Childress, jr.„ A.S. Res., Fort 
Worth, to active duty Kelly Field, reverting to inactive status 
Jan. 14, 1926. 

First Lieut. Arthur B. Custis, A.S. (Ord. Dept.) relieved 
from detail A.S., to take effect upon completion of instruction 
A.S. Adv. Fly. Sell., Kelly Field. 

Capt. James L. Hatcher, A.S. (Ord. Dept.) relieved from 
detail A.S., to take '.‘feet upon completion of instruction 
A.S. Adv. Fly. Sell., Kelly Field. 

Capt. Charles P. Clark, A.S., Scott Field, to Langley Field. 

First Lieut, Edwin B. Bohzien, A.S., Chanute Field, to San 
Francisco, sailing September Gov. trans. for Philippine 
Islands. 

First Lieut. James C. Cluck, A.S., Kelly Field, to Now 
York City, sailing on Gov. trans, Nov. 24 for Canal Zone. 

First Lieut. Lewis S. Webster, A.S., to Langley Field, upon 
completion of tour of foreign service. 

Serg. Ernest Jebkins, A.S., Kelly Field, retired. 

Maj. Frank M. Andrews, A.S., detailed as Asst, Com. A.S. 
Adv. Fly. Sell., Kelly Field. 

Maj. Earl L. Naiden, A.S., detailed as Asst. Com. A.S. 
Taeli. Sell., Langley Field. 

Capts. Leo Andrew Walton and Ralph Pittman Cousins, 
A.S., promoted to rank of major and First Lieut. Elmer 
Edward Adler, A.S., promoted to rank of captain, all officers 
remaining in present duties. 

First Lieut. Harry A. Sutton, A.S., McCook Field, to Mass. 
Inst. Tech, for instruction. 
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N.A.S., New York Harbor 

The air station at Fort Hamilton, New York City, manages 
to pile up considerable flying time with only one N9 seaplane 
in commission at the present time. During the week of June 
27, 125 flights with a total flying time of 26 hr. 14 min. were 
recorded. The corresponding figures for the week of July 4 
were 54 flights totaling 18 hr. 7 min. and for the week of July 
11, 75 flights with a total time of 13 hr. 15 min. During the 
week ending July IS, 79 flights with a total time of 24 hr. 
11 min. were made. For the month of June, with two planes 
in commission up to the thirteenth and one thereafter, this 
station put in 93 hr. of flying time. 

J ,ine 25 > an SC and an H16 arrived from Anacostia at 
12:30 p. m. and were serviced up and on their way to Bar 
Harbor, Me., at 3:15 p. m. The following week an F5L 
stopped off for sendee on its way to the same place These 
three planes arrived at New York on July 11 on their wav 
back to Anacostia. The H16 left the morning of July 12 
and the other two at noon on the thirtenth. 


M.C. Tests B.B.T, Light 

The first of a series of tesis 

eandlepower B.B.T. light, recently installed rar^i#\fiiil lan® 
ing fields, was conducted July lfr a% Brown Field Qualities, 
Vn., by pilots of the 1st Aviation Group, Marine Corps, 
before officers of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Located on the center edge of the flying field, the flood 
light with a lighthouse lens illuminated an area of over one- 
half square mile and from such a low elevation that the 
hazard of blinding the pilots on landing and taking-off was 
eliminated. 

A detailed program had been arranged, including compari- 
son betwen the new flood light and the Navy Sperry search- 
light, developed for night landing field illumination and 
flights of seaplanes from the water, but shortly after dark 
a thunderstorm arose and delayed operations. When the 
rain stopped and the spectators once more could emerge in 
the open, more planes toqk-off the last one landing at 10:30 

Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, was enthusiastic over the display and W. B. 
Mayo, chief engineer for Henry Ford, Observed the tests with 
intense interest, although he had seen this type of light in 
practical use at the Air Mail Field in Cleveland. 

Capt. L. J. Bourne, executive officer of Brown Field, and 
Lieut. C. S. Sehildt made flights in Vonghts. They taxied 
their planes out of the area of light and their wheels left 
the ground just as they reached the edge of illumination. On 
the gradual climb they were entirely out of the light’s beam. 
Following the storm Captain Bourne and Major E. H. Braiu- 
ard, chief of Marine aviation at the Navy Department here 
made flights in DlI4B’s, as did Lieuts Stanley E. Ridderhof 
and W. G. Farrell. 

Col. T. C. Turner, in command of Brown Field, said the 
tests will continue for about a month under all possible con- 
ditions before a report is submitted to the Navy Department. 

Admiral Moffett came to Quantico late in the afternoon 
in his H16 seaplane. He was accompanied by Comdr. H. C. 
Richardson, Comdr. Kenneth Whiting, Lieut. Comdr. Marc 
A. Mitscher of the Bureau of Aeronautics, and Lieut. Comdr. 
Homer C. Wick, commanding officer of the Naval Air Station. 
Lieut. A. J. Williams, jr., flew the big boat down and re- 
turned to Washington immediately. Lieutenant Commander 
Wick returned to Washington by plane, with his executive 
officer, Lieut. George T. Cuddihy, about 11 o’clock, while Ad- 
miral Moffett and his party went back by automobile. Major 
Brainard also returned by air. Three officers of the office of 
chief of Army Air Service made the trip to and from Quan- 
tico, landing about 11 o’clock. They were Capt. Ira Eaker, 
Lieut. George Hodge and Lieut. Donald Duke. 

Navy Air Orders 

Lt. John S. Farnsworth to resume duties Air Sqd. Sctg. 
Fit. upon completion temp. duty. . 

Lt. (jg) Walter F. Wcidner det. U.S.S. Hannibal to temp:- 
dutv Nav. Air Sta-, Pensacola. 

Ens. John R. McKinney det. U.S.S. Nokomis to temp, duty 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Ch. Gun. Charles E. Smitherman det. Bu. Aero, to Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lt. (jg) Stuart H. Ingersoll det. U.S.S. Borie to temp, 
duty under instr. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. Wallace R. Guitar det. U.S.S. Borie to temp, duty 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Ens. Homer B. Hudson det. U.S.S. Boric to temp, duty 
Nav. A. Sta., Pensneola. 

Lt. (jg) John F. Gillon det. Ree. Ship, San Francisco, to 
temp, duty Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lt. (jg) John B. Mallard det. Nav. A., Sta., Pensacola, to 
U.S.S. Sharkey. 

Ens. William D. Ancrson det. Dest. Sqds. Sctg. Fit. to temp, 
duty Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

R. E. Avery Stewart det. Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fit, to 
U.S.S. Colorado. 

Lt. Herbert S. Woodman det. Nav. A. Sta., Pearl Harbor, 
T. H., to continue treatment Nav. Hosp., San Diego. 
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* 67,0 THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
O^B.ySTAR ROUTE^ ^ ^ SAN DIEGO 

the*" ZVlIc'leernUt "to"?" 1 * WU ' ** gi ’ e ° Bn, P lo > menl our 


ILLINOIS Only 30 mile. meet of Chicago 

EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL 0F AVIATION. 

Learn to Fly at our up to date school at vory reasonable prices. 
CoiupIc'c^couiHl sn'i air courae.-CoM any ^^tlme. f ldeal f aewm^ 


ILLINOIS 

HEATH AIRPLANE^COMPANY, Inc. 

Airplane Snppliei Flying School 

2856 Broadway Chicago 


Illinois PARTRIDGE, Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 

Aaro Club ol Illinois Mail Address- 

Field. Chicago, III. Write j„ Booklet s. Micbigaa A»a. 


ILLINOIS 

^ ( ^ YACKEY AIRCRAFT, COMPANY ^ 


ILLINOIS 

MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 

MONMOUTH. ILL, 

Thorough Flying Instruction Courae bv nnem" lowest rata. 


ILLINOIS CAMPBELL AIRPLANE CO. 

from (t J*5 Un |Ui i 3 m '.j 0 ” lrom and Davenport^ Up 

PUOL Mail addreas, 515181b St., Molina, Illinois. 


KANSAS AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 

LIGHT PLANES 

Circular Free LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


Michigan BURNS-FLYERS 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
2002 Real Estate Exchange Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 

FLYING FIELD ON SOUTHFIELD RD. 


Michigan^ u^T AVIATION COMPANY 

JS] HAMMOND BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Oldest School in Middle West 


J^PforMI P. & W. AIR SERVICE CO. E. c. Wearer 
PASSENGER AND EXPRESS SERVICE 

P. O. Box 758 Kalamazoo.^ Mich. 



N1CHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE 


“ir'Hwis 


MARSHALL, MISSOURI. 


MISSOURI 

LEARN TO FLY 



PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 

FLYING BOAT SCHOOL Clifford Webster— Instructor 
IFinler Station Jan. I May 1 Palm Beach. Fla. 

Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 


OHIO ^ LEARN FLYING RIGHT ^ 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION WITHOUT RESTRICTIONS 

JOHNSONS’ F L YIN G SER VIC E,' i nc! , ' Dayton, Ohio 


PBNXSri.TA.NU 

ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


PLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west ol Philadelphia), PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

CAN YOU FLY 

GREAT°LAKES AIRWAYS INC. “ P “* “eRIe/pENNA. 


PENNSYLVANIA 



COMMERCIAL 

INSTRUCTIONS 
SHORT FLIGHTS 


WEST VIRGINIA SHANK McMULLEN AIRWAYS, Inc. 
Flying school second to none. ^ Thorough ^Instruction ot^fiyin^ 

HUNTINGTON * ^ WEST VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 

EBERT AIRCRAFT SERVICE DEPOT-Operating Hamilton Airport 

Station "D." MILWAUKEE. WIS. Tel, Cudahy 436. 
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The night air mail route from New 
York to San Francisco could only be 
successful by using powerful and 
efficient light units. The Sperry 
Beacon Light is playing an important 
part in guiding the Pilots thru the 
darkness, safely on their course. This 
450,000,000 candlepower beam has 
been seen over 130 miles by the Air 


Pilots. It is 
a Landing Field 
ad a fan of 


[Tight, which will 


Write for our catalogues which con- 
tain full information on all types of 
Searchlight Beacons from the smallest 
Incandescent to the large High In- 
tensity Arc Searchlight. 


The Sperry Gyroscope Company 




[PERRY 

Searchlight 

POOTftQt-e DAYLIGHT 
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AUS-PER-ITE 

Commercial Dope 
Acetate And Nitrate 

YELLOW 


PERRY-AUSTEN MANUFACTURING CO. 

(ISLAND P.O. ROSEBANK, N. Y. 



The Travel Air 



is Today 

The Accepted Standard of 
On Any Flying Fie 


TRAVEL AIR meets every wish. 

$3,500. F.O.B. WICHITA 

THE TRAVEL AIR MFG. CO., INC. 


AVIATION 



Higk, S peed. Continuance, Load 

RADIATORS lAMBII N 

WATER AND OIL 

Have all "Worlds Records 


3o.ooo Radiators in working 


Etablissements LAMBLIN, 36, B J Bourdon, NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE (France) 


DOPES 

PIGMENTED DOPES 

VARNISHES ENAMELS 

»T I TAN I NE> 

T1TANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 
Contractors to U. S. Government 


Buy the Best For Less 


pinked edge 3", 4c per yd. Irish I.inon, very best, 36" wid 
75c per yd. Pontoon SlicctinB 39"^wtdg 89c per yd. Linen cor 

Champion and AC now spark phie», 25c each. Distance Tht 
*1,25 per salt. Tho very best Acetate dope made, 5 Bail.. *3.1 
per Bull. Aluminum enamel, *5.00 per Ball. Inner tubes, ne 
Goodrich, freah stork, 26" x l". *1.60 each. Inner mhos, ne 
Gordrich, fresh stock. 30" x 5", *2.95 each. Shock absorber cor 
now fresh stock, 14"^18c per foot Peerless sasoline hose, fres 
*4.50 earh. NAKfioBcli, non-shitterable, nLALToarli.' 0 Pi 

We ship bp express Jap and night 

AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT, INC. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Airplanes For Sale 





These ,lrp?,r. ^TStSStt end** n^m^lon^roM, l ^^ n owlU^,^aw 0 wirea, al ntlW b »trllu! , 

LEARN TO FLY 


SSS $ 


100 


00 



SSsEsa? 1 jT?S?Sr£«^S?Si“3Si 

ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD , ANGLUM, MO. 
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AIRCRAFT COMPASS 

PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


PROPELLERS FOR 0X5 T M SCOUTS IN STOCK 
HAMILTON AERO MANUFACTURING CO. 

60 KEEFE AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALLEN E. PECK 

PATENT AND TRADE-MARK LAW 
635 i'street ST* Washington, D. C. 

—PETREL MODEL FIVE— 

-Super-Performance In the 3 Sealer Class— 

— Seaplane or Landplane lo Suit Your desires — 

—Air Cooled or Water Cooled Molors— 

Details on Models Four (r Five gladlx, furnished on request 

HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 

OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 

WOODSON ENGINEERING CO. 

MANUFACTURERS OF COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 

EVERYTHING FOR AIRCRAFT— OX5 props.. $5.75— Special 
>“>*• OXX6 prop, Iraclor. $25. Pusher, $35. Renault, 

$225. Tubes, 20x4, Frash Slock, $l.d5 Un ™AE r RODR!vE''*BoBt 
prims™ 1 } 1 k BiuepHnLs , V dl'ff'ro R t° k”d VE |'l hi f th b WjMJ 

OSTERGAARD AIRCRAFT 4169 N. ^Narragansctt, Chicsgo. IIL 

Standards and Hisso Motors 
Curtiss JN4Ds, Canucks, and T. M. Scouts 

M SOUTHERN AIRWAYS, Inc. ^ ^ 

WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 

Curtiss Airplanes, Motors and Parts 

You will find that our goods 
are reliable and our prices right. 

G. S. IRELAND, CURTISS FLYING FIELD 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 

WANTED 1 WANTED 1 

ENGINES. AIRPLANES. AIRPLANE PARTS and 
ALL KINDS OF AIRCRAFT MATERIAL 

Service Dept. JOHNSON^ ALRPLANE^AND SUPPLY CO., Inc. 

THE SUPER RHONE RADIAL ENGINE 

(QUICK TYPE) 

120 H.P. at 1500 R.P.M,, Aircooled 320 pounds 

FULL LINE LE RHONE PARTS. 

TIPS & SMITH 

P.O. BOX 153 HOUSTON. TEXAS 

PARAGON PROPELLERS 

BETTER THAN EVER 
Paragon Engineers, Inc. 

Baltimore, Maryland 

HOI INVENTIONS 
DEVELOPED 

Z. H.^POLACHE 

(yfFR EC {JfStSSil&O 

ADDRESS patents and inven- 

cylinder 292 pounds suitable aeroplanes, motor boats, ico sleds, wind 
wagons, F.O.B. Dayton. O. $25.00. Lo Rhono 120 H.P. (type used 
for making radial engines) complete $100.00. Hispano 150 H.P. 
complete boxed orated F.O.B. Minneapolis $750.00. Hispano 220 
H.P. complote New- boxed New York or Minneapolis $250.00. 
Hispano 220 H.P. complete slightly used $165.00. OX5 Curtiss 
overhauled complete boxed F.O.B. Minneapolis $125.00. WOULD 
YOU BUY A NEW OX5 Curtiss at $150.00 Advise. Resistal 
goggles, with special pair passenger goggles clear glass $2.60. New 
and nsed aoroplauos $650.00 up. Curtiss, Standard, Avro, Thomas 
Morse. Parte, propellers.^ icings, dope, linen. ^ ^ 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 


AIRPLANE SALE 


Aircraft Supply Co., Kedney Whse, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LIBERTY MOTOR OWNERS 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 

SiS-saa WEST j;TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y„ D. S. A. 


DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
New and Vscd Ships lor Sale 
Parts for JN4D-JN4C or Standard J1 Ships 
OX5-OXX6-Hisso or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Course— $200.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


HASKELITE PLYWOOD 


et of HASKELITE hi 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Passenger Flying Spares of All Kinds 

Instruction Sport Farman Ships 

Victor Dallin — • Aerial Taxi Service 

Aerial Photography Exhibition Flying 


PHILADELPHIA 


PINE VALLEY, N. J. 


Harold Evans Hartney 

Aviation Scientist and Consultant 


528 Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING ] 

DOPE — Clear acetate $1.00 per gallon. Wood filler 5c per 
lb. Altman Purchasing Syndicate, 249 Broadway, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


FOR SALE : Laird with new OXX6 motor, new linen this 
year, ship in A-l condition. Will demonstrate. Also one 
OX5 motor and two props. G. A. Barton, Bluford, 111. 


FOR SALE: Breguct, five passenger, 300 H.P. Renault 
motor. Newly recovered, silver finish, ship in excellent con- 
dition, extra motor, price $3,000.00. Mid-West Airways 
Corporation, Monmouth, III. 


Pilot wants position; 600 hours, good instructor; must have 
guarantee. Experienced on several types, good references. 
Aviator, 2208 Maple St., Omaha, Neb. 


Experienced airplane mechanic wants position on permanent 
field. Has had some flying time. Can furnish recommenda- 
tion. Write John Cable, Milan, 111. Route 1. 


FOR SALE: Aeromarine 39-B, fitted with landing gear, 
just out of orate, 3-passcngcr, new OXX6 motor. Ready to 
fly away. Hill’s Air Service, P. O. Box 24, or Grant Avo., 
west of Main Road, Vineland, N. J. 


FOR SALE: Immediate delivery 1 Loening seaplane, 1 
Curtiss seagnll, 1 Standard J-l, K-6’ motor. Attractive prices 
for quick sale. Lyhnn Co., Ino., 412 West End Avenue, New 
York City. 


WANTED: Man capable of testing and adjusting Liberty 
motors. Box 356. AVIATION. 


CAMERAS : Eastman Hawkcye Aerial, L Type, F-4-5, ten 
inch focal length, 4x5 plates, complete with lens and acces- 
sories; less than one-third regular price. Only few left. One 
customer just writes in: “Not only perfectly satisfied but 
highly pleased.” Henry IC. Fort, Widener Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

WANTED : First class engine mechanic. Must have special 
experience BMW engine. Permanent and good position for 
the right man. Box 362, AVIATION. 

Assembly men wanted on Liberty motors. Box 357, AVI- 
ATION. 


FOR SALE: 180 H.P. Hispano motored biplane, S.V.A. 
wings, spad radiator, dual control, speed 140 high, best look- 
ing ship on Curtiss Field. Reasonable price. Bonney, 127 
Jamaica Ave., Flushing, L. I. 

WANTED: Several hundred six foot propellers. Any 
make (non flight.) Job lots or quantities. Must be priced 
right. Address Box 212, Temple, Texas. 

FOR SALE— OX5 engine complete. A-l condition with 
Radiator. Overhead exhaust and new toothpick prop. $150.00. 
P. R. Stewart, Harbor Garage, Ashtabnla, Ohio. 


WANTED K-6 and C-6 motors and parts. Price must he 
low. Robertson Aircraft Corpn., Anglum, Mo. 

FOR SALE — Two Jennies in extra good condition. One 
has recovered fuselage and tail surfaces. Motor good. Prices 
$800 and $1000. Inquire, Raymond Henries, 60 Vernon Ave., 
Batavia, N. Y. 


FOR TRADE— New Fifty horsepower sport plane. Give 
even trade for new OXX6 motor and prop. Ship on field 
here ready to go. Motor delivered here. Best airplane offer 
of the year. Neffs Garage, Iola, Kansas. 
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G. Elias & Bro., Inc. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Designers and Makers of Advanced 
Types of Military and Commercial 

Airplanes 

Before placing orders for planes 
see what we can do for you. 

Why buy obsolete equipment? 

Low prices for parts in 
quantities. 

CABLE ADDRESS: ELIAS, BUFFALO 
TELEPHONE: JEFFERSON 5300 


ANZANI 

Aircraft Motors 





3-CYLINDER 30-35 H.P. 


Other Types from 10 to 120 H.P. for 
commercial airplanes. 

Wallace Kellett Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Building Philadelphia. 



1"^ESIGNING and construction 
of all metal twin motored 
airplanes guaranteed to fly with 
normal load on one motor. 



| Type S 29 — Power plant, 2 Liberty 
400, H.P. Speed. 110 miles an hour. 
>(omal pay load, 3,000 lbs. for 600 mile 
cruise. Equipment, 16 seats (including 
pilot and mechanic) or sleeping acommo- 
dations for 8, buffet, lavatory, etc. 


II Type S 30 — Power plant, two 200 
H. P. motors. Speed 100 miles an hour, 
formal pay load, 1,780 lbs. for 600 mile 
cruise. Equipment, seats for 10 passengers 
(including pilot and mechanic), buffet, 
lavatory, etc. 

III Also single motored airplanes and 
highly efficient wings for all popular makes, 
metal construction if desired. 


Demonstration of the S-29-A at Roosevelt 
Field, Westbury, Long Island. 


SIKORSKY AERO 
ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 

250 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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A Good Record 

T70R fourteen years the Glenn L. 

Martin Company has been building 
planes which can be depended on under 
any and all circumstances. 

Leading up to this performance, and never 
commented on in the day’s news, is a 
curious chain of events. 

Glenn L. Martin, as a boy, built his first 
plane without ever having seen a success- 
ful flying machine. He taught himself 
to fly before he had ever seen a plane in 
flight. 

He has never made a flight in any plane 
except his own. 

And he flew professionally as an ex- 
hibition flyer for three years without a 
serious injury. Is it any wonder that his 
men believe in their own planes? 

THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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SPEED WITH SAFETY 



Curtiss Carrier Pigeon 


Let the Operator Keep Faith with the Public 


The public demand for the transportation of passengers, mails and express matter by the air route 
places a definite responsibility upon all those who are studying the problem of air operation. 

There seems to be no question that companies now organised will receive the sympathetic support of 
the public in exact proportion to the judgment, experience and honesty which they exercise in their 
pioneer operations. The greatest care must be used in organising along practical and conservative lines 
The success or failure of this enterprise will depend largely on two factors, personnel and equipment. 

PERSOT'fNjEL. The personnel will be found available among that group of airmen produced by 
the war who are devoting their lives to the application of aviation to civilian needs. 

E§UIPMEJ<[T . Obviously the Aircraft Operating Companies, not themselves designers or builders, 
must select their equipment from the best which the aircraft industry can supply. 

The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Company, the oldest airplane and motor producer in the country, and the 
organization that has been the creative and productive source of the best military airplanes and motors, has directed 
its creative energy toward the commercial problem. It was the first Company to design, build and test an airplane for 
the specific requirements of the Air Mail Service. The Curtiss Carrier Pigeon was at once accepted by the Post Office. 
The expert committee of the National Air Transport, Inc., after a coast'to'coast survey of available equipment, 
recommended the Curtiss Carrier Pigeon, and the company at once placed an order for a quantity of these machines. 

As interchangeability of parts with consequent reduction in cost of maintenance was an important factor in 
the selection of the Carrier Pigeon by one company, so standardization of airplanes of one type and of one manufac' 
turer by the Post Office and the leading operating companies will make efficient and economical operation possible. 
The use by all pilots of one type, the standardization of interchangeable spare parts for general distribution from 
Curtiss stores throughout the country, and the reduced price of planes and parts through centralized quantity pro' 
duction will make the Carrier Pigeon the standard commercial airplane. For “feeder lines” the Curtiss Lark, a 
smaller prototype of the Pigeon, will shortly be available. 

CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 

GARDEN CITY, N. Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. 





